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ABSTRACT 

The third in a series of documents reflecting the 
development of a comprehensive career education plan for the State of 
Nevada, the publication provides direction for schools seeking to set 
up an instructional framework for a sound and comprehensive career 
education program. It suggests a variety of approaches utilizing the 
abilities and resources of many teachers, along with suggestions for 
organizing various instructional modes for effective teaching and 
learning. Career education instruction guide components, the steps 
for assigning school objectives, writing classroom objectives, and 
developing instructional guides based on them are detailed in the 
document. Selecting and grouping occupations within career families 
and relating the career family in school, home, community, and 
work-place are topics also touched on, (Author/HR) 
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This Publication if one of five developed by the Nevada Depart- 
ment of Education to further Nevada's Career Development 
Program. 
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ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 



Career development is a process that integrates learning and doing into a program which leads to the 
development of positive attitudes toward the personal, psychological, social, and economic significance of 
work. The programs that provide for this process are called career development, not because the 
preparation for work should be^>ome the sole or even the major focus of education, but because student 
exploration of career interests, aptitudes, and abilities is a powerful means ot effecting a much-needed 
fusion of reality into the curriculum. 

The document, Career Development in Nevada, represents a conceptual approach through which the 
application of proven and experimental ideas and practices can be formalized into a total instructional 
system. The concept points to the need for change in organizing and teaching for living in the real world. It 
will also strengthen the approach to and the quality of the entire instructional process. Career Education is 
flexible and compatible with other educational programs such as Community Education and Adult 
Education. 



Career Development in Nevada, then, presents a conceptual statement for career education. The 
document. Goals and Objectives, provides a hierarchy of goals and related objectives. This document, 
Organizing for Instruction, provides direction for schools seeking to set up an instructional framework for a 
sound and comprehensive career education program. It suggests a variety of approaches utilizing the 
abilities and resources of many teachers, along with suggestions for organizing various instructional modes 
for effective teaching and learning. 

This material is designed to help curriculum planners (administrators and teachers) as they develop 
plans for the implementation ot a school career development program. 
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The document, Career Development in Nevada: 
Goals and Objectives, published by the Department 
of Education provides those concerned with curricu^ 
lum development with a hierarchy consisting of 
common goals of education, career education goals, 
and school objectives from which to work in writing 
instructional guides^ 



The school objectives are meant to be the basis 
for the development of classroom objectives within 
the scfiool or school districts. Prior to the writing of 
classroom objectives, it is necessary to organi;'e for 
instruction by assigning school objectives to various 
levels (grades) and subject areas. 



Classroom objectives ate then written and 
l)ecome the foundation upon which the instructional 
guides are built for the levels and subject areas. The 
instructional guides will then point the way for 
instruction by providing continuity, structure, and 
content m teachable segments or units. 



Within these instructional guides, there ought 
to be suggestions relative to how instruction is tr take 
place, what activities are appropriate, what r. sources 
are available, what evaluation procedures will be 
utilized, which career families are appropriate, and 
what learning environments are most appropriate for 
the activities. 



COMMON STATE GOALS 




CAREER EDUCATION GOALS 




CAREER EDUCATION 
SUB-GOALS 




SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 




GARf ER DEVELOPMENT IN WEVADA: 
ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 
Assign school objectives to levels 
(grades) and subject areas. 




CLASSROOM OBJECTIVES 

Utilizing School Objectives, 
write Classroom Objectives 




INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDES 
Utilizing Classroom Objectives: 

1. Identify and suggest how instruction 
might most appropriately take place 
(methods^ 

2. Select and write appropriate activi- 
ties. 

3. Select end write appropriate re- 
sources. 

4. Identify appropriate means of evalua- 
ting student succes. 

5. Identify the career families. 

6. Identify learning environment. 
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CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM MATRIX 



Goal No. 



Sub-Goal No. 



I ] Awareness 



□ Specialization 



School Objective No. 
n Exploration 



STATE SCHOOL OBJECTIVE 



LOCATION 



Elemer^tary 
School 



Middia 
School 



High 
School 



Coniinuiny 
Education 



LEVEL 
(Grade) 



SUBJECT 
AREAS 



STATEMENT 
OF ARTICULATION 
AND CONTINUITY 
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CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM MATRIX 



OoiUNo. iL 



Sub^Goil No. 



K) Aw»r«imi 



□ Ei^plofatfofi 



School Olpifctift No> 
□ Sptciaiiiation 



tTATI SCHOOL OUkCTlVE 

the Hvtmmif cohxt'pn 
anJ prmctpiei rHfitirtjf (o 



LEVEi 
lOratftI 



SUMiCT 
ARSAS 



STATEMENT 

OP auticulation 

AND CONTINUITY 



LOCATION 



Elwn9f>larv 
S«»ioo) 



Stmpie i'ontept 
dfveiopmcm of 

and mtmrrrs* 



scning priorttir^ 
tmi makinft dfc9* 
sioni ii€iilmg with 
wgHtseniJ re- 



Husiness, 
Hvmc 



/kuc pnrtap9cf 
of supply Mnd 
demand Jrom con* 
rumcr pmpecili^f 



Con tifiui 
EAwtt^ 



Advancfdpnmipfes 
of supply 6nd dr* 
rmmd ^s they fffate 
to husiness, MHstry\ 
tndp^vemment 



CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM MATRIX FOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Go«i No. 11 

□ Aw»rtntf> 



Sub-Goal No. i 



□ Explorirtion 



School Ob^ivo No. t 



STATE SCHOOL OSiECTlVE 

Sntdaiti wfU apply their understanding of economic nmctpts and principles (huying. 
srthnK, saving S horrowing) in vartou$ reel and simulated situauons. 



LEVEL 




y 


W 


// 


n 






Home 






U.S^ dovem^ \ 


8UMECT 




tU'onomtft f 


Home 


family 


ment 


AREAS 




tieneni 


tA'onomici // 


Living 


Contumer 






Bus$nfss 






fducaiton ' 


1 STATEMENT 
1 OF ARTICULATION 
1 AND CONTINUITY 




tomily values and 
%oel% that affect 
the way moitey is 
uted 


Consumer know> 
ledge relating to 
the purchase of 
goals end services 


income budgeting 
and expenditure 


(ioveinment con 
trod, consumer 
fraud and am 
turner prolcciHm ^ 
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Once school objectives hiwe been as5ign»KJ and a career education t^%ogram matrix completed lor each» 
cldssroom t)b|ectives may be written. School objectives and classroom objectives each contain four common 
components, expre^seil m xlillorent terms tor each type of objective. The components are statud in the form 
ot qut*stions, a:^ follows, with (he portion of the example riming to the mnnedme question sho^n in 
tttiiics. 



SCHOOL OBJECTIVE COMPONENTS 

1. Who will perform ihe dciivity? 
Example: Hcmmtarv unxh tihs 

2. What activity will be performed? 
Example: t* ler>^cmarv students wtfl />ri u//7v* <;uw<\ 

3» When wilt the activity he performed? 

Example: /'rittr hi tju i owpfctinii of vlctucntarv schooL 
olatnoi'iioi V Ki jclontv Will Uuuoiiiti owaro 

4. What will be the content of the activity? 
Example: 




CLASSROOM OBJECTIVE COMPONENTS 

1. Who will perform ihi> activity? 
Example: Sixth j^tthic sitiJcnis. 

2. What activity will be performed? 

Examplet Six ih o'aci© i^iudonn will l omph 0 sclj 

3. When will the activity be performed? 

Example; , fiavin^: coiriph trJ ult projt/c \nh/irs. 

sixth grjsda studonts will c^iMpiQie a iotf 
profile 

4. What will be the content of the activity? 

Exaniple: Atter hoviny compii^tttU self proliio activitius 
sixth grade studonts will comploic o soli 

iiiw, aptitUih's. cJut aiimwl sin^n^fhs, iHiJtn cupt) 



In addition, classroom objectives contain the following two 
components. 



&. What will be the method of measurement? 

Example' Aftor having complutod solf proldti studies, sixth 
grade students, A7rr>/ a sdpprofi/c unU', will coin 
plete the profile of his or her previously identified 
abilities, Aptitudes, oducationnl strengths and 
occtipational tnterests* 



6. What will be the anticipated performance level? 

Example: Altor having complatud seM pi ofilo studios, sixth 
grado stuJonts, given o sdf profttc scdie, w>M com 
pleie the profile ta within Sl)'^ of hi> or har prc2 
viously idontif i<Jd aPilitios, optitudcs, oducntionAl 
strengths and occupational mtcrosls. 
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s 











* * 






_ ._ . . _ a _ . . _ ' 



Once the classroom objectives have been assigned and written, the developers ot instructional guides 
must flive consideration to the following questions. 

L What mode or method ot instruction is desired for the classroom objective? 

2* What activities will assist students in meeting the classroom objective? 

% What resources are needed for the completion of the activities? 

4> What means c1 evaluation will be utilized in measuring the extent to which the student has 
accomplished the objective? 

The above four questions are basic to the develop?nent of all instructional guides. In writing Oreer 
Education instructional guides, however, consideration must be given to these two additional questions. 

5. To what career families does the objective best relate? 

6, What learning environments (school, home, community, and workplace) are most appropriate tor 
the accomplishment of the activities? 

Teachers might find the following form useful in developing school objectives> it is an example of a 
page of an instructional guide which contains all of the components related to the quesi ions listed above. 
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juausx. ^« 
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IffACNIKM 
HMTMOOf 


tMVtR(NMMtNT» 


LtARMlfM 
ACTlVITlCi 




IVALUATKMi 


















/ inirtcu HI 
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,* fttttrprmtrm 






* Af^Jruf pfa 


\lttlf 






































1 f iMii/NilrJ 








trnHn 0/ 


Uuilciii pt It 










Ptr 


















Uth i'i* tm* 




















fiif #• irn 


Jr^tn/iltitn 








W r r0rri 










lil Ml It 
















* UkirlM'Utivm 














/if m/ IHMt 0 




tiuJnii tfHih 






Itttft htlUfH 


iH < fr/iw 








4ti ht tSfnt 


t/fv riptumi 






























n tlu frnftrt 




Ittmnlfviur 








nl Stu^u x 






A rmtH^i 
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1 GRADE, SUBJECT AND/OR COURSE TITLE; fMi Schooi AiiWiW/ 


1 SCHOOL OBJECTI VEMV<'4^«ii«/tfrv itnU i^Ofiiifiuini nUiJenm wiU he ahfe to prvH*nl ati accuralv anJ ti)nrvii*te Ucscriptiou oi eiimatum. 1 




iromniji, e^xpenvitcc, an J felaud ptnonai Jata h)fH)ininal emptoym (hnmgh a vanety ojUehvcry i^'stvms 
(tnfrtvtiTwx, texts, aiwl nations, etc } (dtial Vf/f. Su^;c*W .VWiCJcrf OhjevtiiH* 4, SncctaiitaffOuh 


















1 CLASSROOM OBJECTIVE 


TEACHING 
MODES AND 
METHODS 


LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS 


LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


EVALUATION 


Lac fa group 
lamlnarf, in^ 
dapandvfii 
aiudy, othar 




Includa caroar 
family whan 
appropfiata 


Visual, audio, 
pnnta0, otiaarvadi 


Obtarvvd par^ 
foTftianca* 
writtan, otftar 


1. 


Who witl ^rf orm th« ictlvitv? 


lndcpt'tt> 
den 1 stud}' 


A Hotttt' 


AM 


/, Printed 


7> Written 1 






2. One 10 one 
dtsrustion 
wtth teacher S 










z. 


Wh«t •ctfvity Vill b« ptrlorfrMd? 

, wtil dcicnhe 


: School 


X Jtidividual 
instruction A 
criticism 


Z Observation 


2. Observation, 1 
discussion 1 






admmtstrator 










3. 


WNn th« wiivity h9 ptHormcd? 

May J of the %eni,^ year 
















J, One to one 
discussion 
with counselor 










4. 


What will tm th« contant of th9 
•ctivttv? 

Ihetr educatnm, rrjinifi^ ami 




Tc^tin- 
tcrprciafion 


3. Printed, 
audio, nail, 
test 


J. Discussion, I 
printed data I 
Jrom test co. 1 




expcrtencc 


4. One to one 


4. Schooi 


4. Personal 


4. Visual (if 


4. Observation, 1 


S. 


Whisi Witt IM ihf nvMrtiotil of m^wmt^ 
manl? 

liK cvtJenced nt tyits, a wntten 


discussion 
wtth counselor 

X One to one 
discussion 


S. School 


grooming ad^ 
vice 

S. Review S 


possible), 
printed obser- 
vation. 
X Written 


discussion 1 
X Discussion, 1 




apphcatton, and an oral inten^iew 




edit of ap- 




recommendattonA 




What will b» tha anttcipatad partof m- 
an€alav#l7 

to the unniaatitft^o^ € prmpectivi^ 


wtth teacher 




plication 




for improvement 1 




employer. 
















6. One to one 
discutston 
with empfover 


ft. Community 


ft. Simulated 
intervtew 


ft. Arrange- 
ments with 
local indus^ 
try 


6. Discussion 1 
with employer 1 
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The teacher's rote» as indicated, is to select goals, objectives, activities, and evaluative procedures 
which are keyed to grade levels and which utilize appropriate subject matter, which are organized with 
logical reference to career families, and which allow for full utilization of all learning environments. The 
degree to which these selections are ap ^ yrep f t at e to the learner will largely determine the success of the 
Instructional program. 




This diagram indicates the central and unifying fociis on the learner. The related components in the 
four areas are taken directly from the instructional guides. They are selectively combined by the teacher, 
using appropriate instructional modes (ways and methods of teaching) to provide an optimal learning 
experience. 
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9 



Of special importance in the process is the choice of sound instructional modes. The correlation 
among objectives, learning activities, instructional modes, and the learner himself is critical. There should be 
a match among all of these factors so that the learner will be intimately involved in the process. 

The competent teacher will be skilled in the use of a multitude of instructional modes. The teacher 
will use them in appropriate situations, and in such a way as to best achieve predetermined objectives. No 
one mode of instruction is adequate or appropriate for all subject matter, all students^ and all teachers. 

Th^fse persons who develop study guides or other program support material should bear in mind the 
importance o^ instructional modes and should include in their guides suggestions as to appropriate modes. 
For example, site visitations and r4irefully planned field trips are especially sound instructional procedures 
for tr;e achiovement of certain objectives; for other objectives, specific reading assignments, individual 
research assignments, or simulations and games might be more appropriate and productive. Such specific 
suggestions should be embodied in more detailed documents designed to provide specific guidance for the 
classroom teacher. 
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Question 5 on page 5 refers lo career families. A career family is a group of related occupations 
requiring similar knowledge and skills. The degree to which the study of careers will be grouped into 
families depends on the level of emphasis; awareness, exploration, or specialization. These levels are, in 
turn, tied closely to the chronological order of the continuum - elementary school, middle school, and 
secondary and continuing education. The following chart is offered as an example of how writers may view 
the career families as appropriate to general levels of instruction: 







SELECTING AND GROUPING OCCUPATIONS WITHIN CAREER FAMILIES 


SKONDARV A 
CONTlWUINti 
t DUCAT ION 

SPECIALIZATION 








< !• • (4>'t 














Oi 1 up4 




(U > u|.,i 


} A> 1 

n. , H»« 


1 » «iim»»»n ^ 


MIDOI t hCMOOL 
; XPl ORATION 


Buvinrv% On iipdtiofiN 


iiHtuvirtjM l><:cup«tiom 


Agri tcQlogv 
Otcupiiiionik 


SefviC« Occ 








HIMINTAHY 
SLHOOl 

AWAHl Mtbb 


SELtCTtO OCCUPATIONS 



In selecting and grouping occupations within career families, it might be helpful to look at one of the 
families m some depth. The following breakdown, using agri business as an example, shows how any of the 
families of occupations might be organized: 
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THE FAMILY OF CAREERS IN AGRI-BUSINESS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 



GENERAL GROUPINGS 



AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 



SUPPORT AND REGULATIONS 

Broad ar«a involved m mipto 
men ting th« laws, reQulattoni^ 
and in format I ofi in the field 
of Agn business and Natural 
Betources. 



RESEARCH 

This occvipaiionai grouping 
involves t^vstematfc, mten 
stve study directed lo f vilier 
knowledge ot plants, animals, 
naiuriil resources and the use 
of these by man. 



X 



FORESTRY 

Occupations concerned with 
develop! ng« main taming^ cuiti 
vating, and protecting forests,, 
forest tracts and woodlands, 
and harvesting their products. 



LAND AND WATER MANAGEMENT 

Broad area of occupations con 
cer^ed with administering 
public lands and converving 
and developing water resources 
throughout the United States. 



X 



FISHERIES AND WlLDL^rE 

Area of occupations conrdrned 
with preservation, propagation, 
and use of fish and wild ife. 



X 



MINING AND QUARRYING 

Broad area ot natural resources 
which furnish coal, ores^ minor 
als, rocks, gravels, clays, and 
sand for energy and raw mater 
lais. 



PETROLEUM AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS 

Occtipations in the production of 
petroleum and related products 
for energy fo heat, cool, or 
power our vast machinery. 



X 



PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 

Occupations in this area mvolve 
producing food and fiber for 
man's use and the production of 
trees, shrubs, flowers for his 
aesthetic value. 



X 



PROCESSING AND MARKETING 

Area of occupations m procure 
ment, purchasing, classing or 
grading and processing before 
It reaches the manufacturer. 



SERVICE 

Occupations m this area involve 
providing consumable supplies, 
equipment, services, technical 
assistance and other services 
peculiar to the production phase 
ot agriculture. 



Inspection 

Trading Enforcement 
Market Stabilisation 
Information & Marketing 
Conservation 
Education 




K Or est Use 

Forest Protection 

fire Control & Prevention 



Propagation 
Harvesting 
Protection 
Land Use 



Exploration 
Drilling Fluids 
Casing 
Leasing 

Formation Running 

Cementing 

Drilling 

Too( Operation 
Pumping 




Brokers 

Ginning 

Dehydrating 

Buyers 

Compressing 

Storing 

Graders 

Drying 




Animal 
Fruit 
Mineral 
Soil & Water 
Crop 

Marketing 
Oil & Gas 
Vegetable 




Forests 
Parks 

Rangelands 
Lakes 
Land Use 
Water Use 




exploration 
(Wining Operations 
Quarrying 
Safety 

Machinery Operations 
Product Grading 
Product Handling 




Farmers 
Orchardist 
Foreman 
Ranchers 

Vegetable Producers 



Equipment Operators 
Poultryman 
Managers 
Farm Workers 
Ornamental Horticulture 



Hatchery Operation 
Field Service 
Salesman 
Seed Service 
Fertiliser Service 
Feed Service 
Veterinarian 
Mechanics 



Feed Store 
LandKaping 
Artificial Breeding 
Farm EQui^^ment 
Pest Control 
Irrigation 

Farm Communications 




* ThM urm tti« occupattona for which |ob clmlf Icatiom •xUt or mmy •merge. See the Dictionary of Occupational Title$ 
for ciMSif Icatlon detcriptiont. 

An Anelyeltof 1ft Occupational Clustera Identified by tho KJS.O,Bu prepared by Orayaon County College, Sherman- 



^■^^Iton, ToxM, 1972. 
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RELATING THE CAREER FAMILY IN SCHOOL, 
HOME, COMMUNITY AND WORK-PLACE 



Questions on page 5 refer to learning environnnents. The instructional guide chould include 
infornnation which relates the home, community, and work-place to the school. The following chart relates 
these diverse learning environments to the school and shows how they correspond in terms of organization 
to the career family in the previous charts* They provide yet another dimension for instructional 
organization. 





RELATING THE CAREER FAMILY IN SCHOOL, HOME, COMMUNITY, AND WORK-PLACE 
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The instructional guide itself, then, becomes a device for assisting the teacher to define and to 
perform his role in the instructional process. The teacher brings to bear on the learner the diverse but 
related elements in Organizing for Instruction. 
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